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UP Agreement Aims to Resoive 
Competitive issues 


SFSP and Union Pacific Corporation 
reached an agreement on December | de- 
signed to resolve the potential adverse 
competitive impacts in the Southern Cor- 
ridor resulting from the proposed merger 
of SP and Santa Fe. 

The agreement calls for a reciprocal 
exchange of trackage rights—1I,229 miles 
of SP track; 1,124 miles of UP track— 
which will both maintain competition and 
enhance the efficiency of both carriers. 

Under the agreement, UP will receive: 

§ Overhead trackage rights (trains can 
move over SP’s line but not provide ser- 
vice to businesses along the route) be- 
tween Colton, Calif. and El Paso. At 
Phoenix and Deming, N.M., however, 
UP will have the right to provide local 
service. 

® Overhead trackage rights over SP 
between Colton and Lathrop, Calif. (near 
Stockton). 

® The assurance of continued operat- 
ing access to facilities at Pittsburg and 
Port Chicago, Calif., which UP now 
serves directly via trackage rights over 
Santa Fe. 

SPSF will also grant UP pricing au- 
thority permitting UP to offer rates to fa- 
cilities at points atong SP’s Colton-Lath- 
rop line, and to and from facilities at An- 
tioch, Martinez and Richmond for traffic 
moving from or to Phoenix or via UP’s 
Colton-El Paso trackage rights. Under 
this authority, SPSF would provide local 
service and deliver traffic to UP at des- 
ignated points. 

Under the agreement, SPSF will re- 
ceive: 

® Overhead trackage rights over UP’s 
line between Sierra Blanca, Tex. (south~ 
east of El Paso) and Big Sandy, Tex. 
{near Tyler) and the right to pick up and 
set out cars at Pecos, Sweetwater, Fort 
Worth and Dallas. 

® Overhead trackage rights—or make 
suitable arrangements for handling SPSF 
traffic—between East St. Louis and Chi- 
cago; between Bay City and Placedo, 
Tex.; and between Wichita and Benedict, 
Kans. These rights will give SPSF a 
shorter, more efficient route across Texas 
to the Southeast, improved access to Gulf 
Coast chemical plants, and a shorter 
route between the Gulf and Chicago. 

The agreement will be submitted to the 
ICC as part of SFSP’s petition to reopen 
the merger case. It will become effective 


only if it and the proposed merger are 
approved by the ICC and the merger is 
consummated. 

This is the second agreement SFSP has 
worked out to address anticompetitive 
problems noted by the ICC when it re- 
jected the proposed merger. 

On September 22, SFSP signed a non- 
binding memorandum of intent with the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western. An 
agreement would be worked out to give 
DRGW rail access between Utah and 
Portland, the San Francisco Bay Area, 
and Fresno and Bakersfield via a combi- 
nation of lease rights, trackage rights and 
agency rights if the pending merger is 
approved and consummated. O 


Petition Filed To 
Reopen Merger Case 


In a 15S-page supplemental petition 
filed on December 9, Sante Fe Southern 
Pacific Corporation asked the ICC to re- 
open the proceedings in the SP-Santa Fe 
merger case. 

The companies said in the petition that 
reopening the proceeding and approval of 
the proposed merger is warranted in light 
of the agreement reached with the UP 
and the memorandum of intent between 
SPSF and the D&RGW. 

The applicants said the UP agreement 
would provide a “highly effective solu- 
tion to the competitive problems in the 
Southern Corridor and in California. The 
principles of the memorandum of intent, 
together with applicants’ willingness to 
accept other reasonable conditions, 
should resolve similar concerns retating 
to the Central Corridor.”” 

Approval of the iuerger, conditioned 
by the rights proposed for the D&RGW 
and UP, the companies said, “‘would pre- 
serve the rail routing options available to 
shippers in California and intensify com- 
petition for freight traffic to and from the 
West.”” 

The applicants indicated they propose 
to file evidence describing the proposed 
negotiated conditions, their impact on the 
competitive problems previously identi- 
fied by the ICC, and their impact on 
SPSF. O 


A trainload of petrochemical products moves across northeast Texas on its way to East St, Louis. 
SP's improved service reduces transit times from 108 hours to 42 hours. 


Gulf to Gateway 


A new service goes out of its way to give petrochemical 
shippers the best connection to the Northeast. 


petrochemical complexes to manu- 
facturers’ assembly lines in the East 
and Northeast. 

The Guif Coast between New Orleans 
and Houston is one of the most concen- 
trated corridors in the United States for 
the production of petrochemicals, And 
the competition for moving these prod- 
ucts from the Gulf Coast to final desti- 
nations in the East and Northeast ts keen: 
four rail carriers serve the Gulf Coast 
area and all want more of the estimated 
$245 million in revenues generated an- 
nually. 

With more than a thousand miles sep- 
arating the suppliers of raw materials 
from the manufacturing facilities that use 
them, a rapid and reliable transportation 
system is demanded. 

And in today’s ‘‘just in time” approach 
to manufacturing—where inventories and 
stockpiles are kept to a minimum—the 
transportation system can make or break 
a business. 


iE a long way from the Gulf Coast’s 


The solution? The LFASM. This ex- 
pedited service between Lafayette, La. 
and the Alton & Southern yard in East 
St. Louis, has reduced the average dock- 
to-dock transit time from 108 hours to 42 
hours. It provides a responsive, reliable 
transportation service to keep inventories 
in check and replenishments coming for 
today’s ‘‘just in time’ businesses. 

“We're handling existing traffic better 
than the competition,” states Lafayette 
Division Superintendent Jack Jenkins. 

Although petrochemical business rep- 
resents a hotly contested and highly prof- 
itable opportunity for SP, years of declin- 
ing service had shippers looking else- 
where and sagging revenues had SP 
concerned. 

At first, SP felt its only alternative for 
improving service rested with upgrading 
the Rockland Branch, This shorter route, 
which bypasses Houston, runs between 
Beaumont and Prosser. But this shortcut 
has its disadvantages: the 108-mile-long 
linc has a maximum speed of 30 mph and 


Jim Johnson 
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Lynn Turner, SP account exec- 
utive at Houston (center), dis- 
cusses the LFASM’s schedule im- 
provements with Dick Faulker 
and Linda Sparks of Exxon 
Chemical Americas. 


only one siding to allow for train meets. 

Improvements to the Rockland Branch 
would cost millions. Yet, without them, 
millions in revenues would be lost. Or 
would they? 

At Houston, the ‘“‘war room” for the 
Eastern Lines’ Operations, Planning and 
Control Center became the focal point 
for many ‘‘Whiat if...’ sessions. 

Several studies were made. Alternate 
routes and new approaches for handling 
the traffic were evaluated. From these 
studies, the LFASM was born. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
LFASM, tonnage from the eastern end of 
the Lafayette Division, as well as from 


Jim Johnson 


the Orange and Port Arthur chemical 
complexes, had been channeled in local 
service to Beaumont, then forwarded on 
the BTASM (Beaumont to A&S) sched- 
ule that had become somewhat spotty in 
consistency. The Baytown tonnage had 
been handled via Houston, requiring an 
additional day or more before forwarding 
on a similarly inconsistent Houston-to- 
East St. Louis train (HOASM). It could 
take 108 hours for carload to move from 
Lake Charles to East St. Louis. 

What if a new expedited train handled 
the traffic via Houston? It would mean 
moving traffic 87 miles further, but the 
faster route combined with other efficien- 
cies would make up for the difference. 

On September 10, a green signal was 
given to test the new LFASM’s 48-hour 
schedule. Employees of the Lafayette, 
Houston and Pine Bluff divisions accept- 
ed the challenge. The results speak for 
themselves. The first train arrived in East 
St. Louis in 46 hours and 20 minutes. By 
early November, average transit times 
had dropped to 42 hours. 

“The successful operation of this train 
has been a real challenge to the employ- 
ces and they deserve the credit,” says 
Lloyd Simpson, general manager at 
Houston. ‘‘They played a big part in sav- 
ing us a day’s transit through improve- 
ment of the gathering time, and getting 
cars to the key mainline points for pick- 
up.” 

Shippers are pleased with SP’s effort. 

“Quicker, consistent deliveries mean 
reduced inventory requirement and less 
likelihood of production interruptions for 
our customers,’’ says Dick Faulkner, 
manager of rail transportation for Exxon 
Chemical Americas, a major user of the 
LFASM. “Not only is that important to 
my company which supplies those cus- 
tomers, but the reduced transit time also 
means better rail fleet utilization for us.” 

“It’s certainty made my life a lot eas- 
ier,” remarks Linda Sparks, rail fleet co- 
ordinator for polymers at Exxon Chemi- 
cal. “I’m looking forward to the first 
year’s results to help me better evaluate 
Exxon’s future fleet needs.”* 

Kendrick Warner, manager of rail 
transportation for Amoco Chemical, 
agrees. “Not only are we looking for re- 
duced transit time and, therefore, better 
equipment utilization, but as part of our 
commitment to quality, we are requiring 
more consistent delivery to our cus- 
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tomers. This service meets both require- 
ments. 

“The new service provides a consis- 
tent, faster transit time to East St. Louis 
and resulted in a better connection to oth- 
er rail carriers at that location. It played 
a major role in keeping our customers 
operating in each of those cases.” 

The LFASM has also given the Sales 
Department an improved product to mar- 
ket. 

“SP has impressively strengthened its 
commitment to the Gulf Coast petro- 
chemical community,” says Assistant 
Vice President-Sales Merle Kelly. “The 
LFASM makes a dramatic statement 
about the commitment and attitude of the 
SP and its employees for finding a better 
way to serve our customers.” 

Rapid, reliable and safe transportation 
of raw materials—that’s what the petro- 
chemical producers need. The LFASM 
fills the bill. 

—Jim Johnson 
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Locomotive Engineer Cornelius Evans (left), 
Conductor John Jenkins and Head Brakeman 
William Thompson (right) operated the 
LFASM between Houston and Lufkin. 


Eight petrochemical producers are served by 
SP in the Lake Charles, La, area. Trainmas- 
ter Bill Lamar (right) discusses work to be 
done with Foreman John Savoy (left) and 
Switchman Tommy Bourdreaux. 
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UNITED 


Compassion is the ability to put your- 
self in another’s place. 

Once a year, United Way asks for the 
compassion and support of SP employ- 
ces. 

And, once again, SP employees were 
generous. 

At Pratt, Kansas, 38 of the 39 loco- 
motive engineers pledged to this year’s 
drive. Bob Kramer, local chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and Dennis Swiantek, his counterpart for 
the United Transportation Union, con- 
ducted the campaign. 

Ginny Kissinger, a clerk in the termi- 
nal superintendent's office at West Col- 
ton, was one of seven donor representa- 
tives who helped bring in more than 
$30,000 in pledges. 

“Your donation to United Way gives 
me lots of hope,”’ says Kissinger, who is 
confined to a wheelchair because of Lou 
Gehrig’s Disease, a muscular disorder 
for which there is no known cure. ‘‘Peo- 
ple responded generously and many des- 
ignated their pledges for research into 
this disease.”” 

Campaign chairman Judy Allen attri- 
butes the successful campaign to the hard 
work of the donor representatives. Be- 
sides Kissinger, they were Yardmaster Al 


Employees at West Colton set a new record by pledging more than $30,000 to this year’s United 
Way campaign. Left to right: Yardmaster Al Negrete, Locomotive Engineer Ron Park, Clerk 
Judy Allen, Clerk Ginny Kissinger (foreground), Locomotive Engineer Paul Bigby, H, Clerk 
Georgetta Price and Yard Office Supervisor Gary Martin. 


Negrete, Clerk Georgetta Price, Car 
Foreman John Lopatkiewicz, Conductor 
Jack Incorvia and Locomotive Engineer 
Mike Gall. 


Fair share givers 
Jerry Johnson (left), 
secretary in the Safe- 
ty Department, and 
Mike Brannan, de- 
signer in the Signal 
Department, show 
off the chart used to 
display the results of 
the General Office’s 
United Way Cam- 
paign. A fair share 
pledge is one percent 
of an employee's an- 
nual salary. 


Maintenance of Way workers through- 
out the Western Division had 95 percent 
participation, according to the campaign 
coordinators: Office Supervisor Edna 
Benedict and Henry Rios, local chairman 
for the Brotherhood of Carmen. One of 
the outstanding groups was the 30 MofW 
workers at Bayshore Yard in San Fran- 
cisco. They had 100 percent participa- 
tion. 

The SP Police at Houston also had 100 
percent participation, according to 
United Way campaign coordinator Sheri 
Norton. 

In addition to employee contributions, 
SP’s corporate donation amounted to 
$252,745 this year. 

Through donations and pledges, 
United Way supports local programs that 
help people feel more confident in a 
world that, for them, is often difficult and 
painful. C 
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WORK 


jhe image most Americans have of 

i railroads is one of a gleaming lo- 

comotive barrelling down the 

tracks while the untouched landscape of 
a young America looks benignly on. 

Romantic and picturesque, but the old 
Iron Horse just ain’t what she used to be. 
Today, railroads have become partici- 
pants in the age of high-tech, realizing 
that if they didn’t hitch their cars to the 
omnipresent computers, they’d be left in 
the competitive dust. No railroad is more 
aware of this than Southern Pacific, 
where the latest in technology has be- 
come a tradition. 

It was in 1955 that SP became the first 
railroad to use computers. Through the 
years, SP led the way in adapting com- 
puter technology to the railroad business. 
Today, the standard for railroad comput- 


SP introduces a 
simpler, faster way 
for customers to do 
business on the 


railroad. 


er systems and the base which promoted 
data interchange is TOPS (Total Opera- 
tions Processing System): SP’s contin- 
ually evolving computer system. 

Now SP has developed an innovative 
software package that speeds up the 
shippping process while reducing errors 
and improving service. Introducing: Lib- 
erator. 

Liberator enables customers to interact 
directly with the railroad via personal 
computer. While Liberator may sound 
like the name of another Arnold Schwar- 
zenégger movie, it is actually an exten- 
sive software system designed to make 
shipping easier and quicker. And it’s 
available free to SP customers. 

Liberator’s software programs give 
customers with an IBM or IBM-compat- 
ible personal computers and an accom- 


panying modem direct access to the latest 
information in SP’s mainframe comput- 
er, SP assumes all long-distance com- 
munications charges. Plus, the Liberator 
Support Group has set up a toll-free 
“help” number for customers to use any- 
time day or night. 

The idea for a customer-oriented elec- 
tronic data interchange (EDI) first devel- 
oped at SP in 1980. It didn’t go very far 
because the initial effort was directed at 
linking a customer’s mainframe comput- 
er with SP*s. It required a substantial 
programming effort, explains Joe Gra- 
ziani, vice president of Management Ser- 
vices. With the advent of the PC, the 
customer began to realize the positive 
impact the computer and EDI could have 
on their business. And SP was right there 
with its creative applications. 

“Railroads are very information inten- 
sive,” Graziani says. ‘And we do every- 
thing ourselves—from maintenance of 
our right of way and rolling stock to 
tracking every shipment moving on our 
railroad. Because of that, we need to 
have control every step of the way, and 
computers are the means by which we 
have that control.” 

With Liberator, customers, too, have 
greater control: they don’t have to wait 
. They can input their data 
their schedule—there are 
no office hours to get in the way. And 
the process is paperless—there are no 
forms to fill out and no mountainous 
stacks of rate data to struggle through. 

Currently, Liberator consists of three 
modules: Locator, Initiator and Price 
Master, and customers can choose which 
one they want to use. 

Locator provides customers with up- 
to-the-minute shipment status informa- 
tion, loaded or empty, for one unit or a 
whole fleet. This means that a customer 
can access that information any time, day 
or night, and save time by no longer hav- 
ing to go through a customer service rep- 
resentative. 

What makes Initiator especially attrac- 
tive is the reduction of errors. Using that 
diskette, customers enter the data they 
normally furnish to place their shipment 
orders. They are able to review their in- 
formation and reduce the errors often as- 
sociated with paperwork and information 
passing through several pairs of hands. 
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Vicky Harrison, management information systems manager for Manufacturer's Consolidated 
Services at Memphis, uses SP Liberator. She especially likes Price Master, one of Liberator's 
programs that provides up-to-the-minute information on intermodal rates. Dusty Rhodes, assis- 
tant district sales manager at Memphis, serves as one of the eight regional representatives who 
introduces Liberator to customers and assists them with its installation. Inset: The main Price 
Master inquiry screen is simple to use and permits customers to obtain current intermodal rates 


based upon the exact parameters they select. 


Initiator also cuts back on the amount 
of paper used and automatically ensures 
that any repetitive data, special handling 
instructions, tariff references and con- 
tracts are accurately included in the cus- 
tomer’s SP shipping order. 

Both Locator and Initiator are no new- 
comers to SP customers; they have been 
available for more than a year. Price 
Master, however, is a new service en- 
hancement, designed to meet the growing 
effects of deregulation. It allows cus- 
tomers to pin down the most current in- 
termodal rates available while taking into 
account any special agreements or con- 
tracts they may have in effect at the time. 
The data comes directly from SP’s sys- 
tem and includes alerts on upcoming rate 
changes. 

“Other railroads have EDI systems, 
but, according to our customers, ours is 
easier to use and more comprehensive,” 
says Ron Talley, group manager of infor- 


mation systems in Marketing and Sales. 
“In developing Liberator, we wanted to 
make it difficult for the shipper not to do 
business with us by offering services not 
available from other carriers.”’ 

To get that message out, SP kicked off 
an advertising campaign at the beginning 
of November. Ads appeared in the three 
major publications read by traffic man- 
agers: Traffic World, Traffic Manage- 
ment and Distribution Magazine. In ad- 
dition, brochures and demonstration disk- 
ettes were sent to major SP customers not 
already using the system. 

“Up until now, we have been giving 
portions of Liberator to customers on 
request,”” Talley says, “but now we’ve 
successfully developed it to the stage 
where we can make its benefits available to 
all our customers. Also, the Sales Depart- 
ment has set up eight regional EDI rep- 
resentatives to help generate customer int- 
erest and to assist them in using the system.” 


Johnson 


“Liberator puts our railroad on the 
shipper’s desk,” says Bob Thruston, vice 
president-Sales. ““The customer can han- 
dle his shipping business anytime he 
wants simply by turning to his personal 
computer. It puts a world of information 
at his fingertips.” 

So far the response has been enthusias- 
tic. Customers agree Liberator is not 
only a time-saver, it is also more conve- 
nient and more accurate. 

Vicky Harrison, management infor- 
mation systems manager for Manufactur- 
ers Consolidated Services in Memphis, 
calls Liberator ‘‘a terrific package. 

“For once a railroad has designed a 
program ta meet the needs of the ship- 
per. So many of the other packages just 
don’t apply to what we do. 

“T especially like Price Master. We 
have 20 offices around the country and 
Price Master helps everyone keep track 
of the lowest rates.” 

Harrison was also appreciative of the 
efforts made by SP representatives. 
“Charlie Nalls (of Management Ser- 
vices) and Dino Ghilarducci (of Market- 
ing) have been fantastic to work with. 
They have been very conscientious and 
helpful.”” 

Time savings and accuracy have made 
a Liberator believer out of Mike Wylie 
of El Paso Products. ‘‘The biggest sav- 
ings for us has been with [nitiator,”” says 
Wylie, the Texas firm’s general traffic 
transportation manager. ‘Now, we don’t 
have to take our shipping information 
down to the yard. By using Initiator, we 
can get our information to the depot be- 
fore the crew arrives in the morning, and 
everything is ready to go. We save 24 
hours in transit time, plus the shipping 
data is accurate.” 

Locator, Initiator and Price Master 
programs are just the beginning. Plans 
are now being drawn for enhancements 
to Liberator so that it continues to meet 
the needs of both our customers and SP. 
Components scheduled for completion 
within the next year include electronic 
mail, equipment ordering, special 
switching and spotting instructions, 
schedule inquiry, electronic claim filing 
and customer rate request. 

‘Liberator makes sense,’’ says Thrus- 
ton. ‘Good business sense.” 

—Jody Trock 


Merle Kelly (left), asst. vice president-sales at Houston, and Bob Hatfield (right), Houston 
Division superintendent, display a banner commemorating the new service out of Brownsville 
hauling cars interchanged directly with the NdeM. On the locomotive are (left to right): Account 
Executive Bill Perriraz, Brakemen R. D. Whitacre and W. J. Garley, Locomotive Engineer J. 
D. Pitman, Conductor E. L. Jacob, Agent Paul Bourgeois and Fireman D. L. Green. 


Connecting With Mexico 
SP offers direct interchange with NdeM at Matamoros. 


Direct interchange service between SP 
and Ferrocarriles Nationales de Mexico 
{NdeM), Mexico’s national railway, be- 
gan November 18 at Matamoros, across 
the border from SP’s facilities at Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

The direct interchange permits better 
control of traffic into and out of the Rio 
Grande Valley according to Bob Hat- 
field, superintendent of the Houston Di- 
vision. ‘‘We have the best service offered 
through this important international gate- 
way.”” 

Agricultural products, chemicals, steel 
products, plastics, automobiles and auto 
parts, and intermodal trailers and con- 
tainers are some of the principal com- 
modities using this new connection—and 
SP’s new service—to reach markets in 
Mexico and the United States. 

The eastbound BVHEM (Brownsville 
to Hearne) schedule offers an 8 a.m. de- 
parture, six days a week. Its westbound 
counterpart arrives at 10 p.m. A road 
switcher at Brownsville handles the inter- 
national exchange. 


The new interchange was possible after 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted authority for SP to operate over 
the tracks of the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the Matamoros Bridge Company. SP 
crews deliver and pick up rail traffic di- 
rectly at NdeM’s Matamoros Yard. 

—Jim Johnson 


This SP crew was the first to pick up rail cars 
from the NdeM’s yard in Matamoros. Left to 
right: Locomotive Engineer Oscar Garza, 
Brakeman Bill Rosesler, Fireman Albert Gar- 
za, Conductor Aaron Gonzales and Brakeman 
Bugs Vasquez. 
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Drug testing is a controversial 


issue. While SP’s program has 


proven effective, it has raised 


some very difficult legal and 


philosophical questions. 


qhe nation giggled in the 1920s 
when Ogden Nash wrote: “Candy 
s dandy, but liquor is quicker.” 
That's not funny, anymore. 

No one laughs when a drunken toco- 
motive engineer wrecks a train. People 
cry when a !0-year-old goes into convul- 
sions from ‘‘crack,"* an inexpensive and 
highly addictive form of cocaine. The na- 
tion weeps when a star basketball player 
dies from a drug overdose after a party. 

Welcome to the 1980s—the decade 
when drugs went mainstream and kids 
could buy cocaine in school yards. 

Most experts now believe substance 
abuse is one of the greatest threats to so- 
ciety’s well-being. Addiction to drugs or 
alcohol cuts across every level of society 
and hits almost every age group. 

The cancer has become so widespread 
that President Reagan in October signed 
into law a $1.7 billion drug abuse bill 
which he hailed as a “major victory” in 
the war against drugs. 

And probably nowhere else is the prob- 
lem more volatile than on the job. The 
costs in both human and financial terms 
are staggering. They range from acci- 
dents and injuries to thefts, ruined lives 
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and broken dreams. 

A North Carolina research organiza- 
tion says drug abuse cost the U.S. econ- 
omy $60 billion in 1983—up sharply 
from the $47 billion estimated in 1980. 
Other studies have found that employees 
who use drugs on the job are far less pro- 
ductive than their co-workers; miss 10 or 
more times as many workdays; are three 
times as likely to hurt themselves or 
someone else on the job; cost over three 
times as much in health care claims; and 
are likely to rip-off the company to sup- 
port an expensive habit. The list is end- 
less. 

While no one knows how extensive 
drug use is in the workplace, federal au- 
thorities estimate that between 10 percent 
and 23 percent of all U.S. workers use 
dangerous drugs on the job. 

What can be done about it? 

The solution adopted by many compa- 
nies, including Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation Company. is employee drug 
testing. At least a third of the nation’s 
Fortune 500 firms, sports teams and 
many government agencies have turned 
to employee drug testing. The Federal 
Railroad Administration is about to im- 


plement drug testing for its own employ- 
ces. 

In a few short years, testing has be- 
come an issue that has divided public 
opinion, It has raised a number of ques- 
tions that will be debated for years. 

SP increased its testing to the present 
program in August 1984 and was one of 
the first large companies in the country 
to decide that testing in certain situations 


could be a deterrent to employee drug , 


abuse. Since then, SP’s pioneering pro- 
gram has been criticized, defended, sued 
and praised. 

Bob Taggart, vice president of public 
affairs, has been interviewed by scores of 
newspapers, local news programs and 
several national shows about the compa- 
ny’s testing policies. He has appeared on 
Good Morning America, The Today 
Show, CBS Morning News, and all three 
network evening news programs. He’s 
debated the issue with the head of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, recog- 
nized drug experts and prominent sports 
figures. His single message: the tests 
work and they are fair. 

Southern Pacific has developed a body 
of solid evidence that proves the tests are 
effective in reducing injuries, accidents 
and lost days. 

Here’s what SP statistics show: 

® Out of more than 5,000 tests admin- 
istered, 683 were positive for drugs or 
alcohol. The majority of employees test- 
ing positive accepted the company’s con- 
dition that they undergo treatment before 
they could return to work. Seventeen de- 
clined the offer. 

& The number of positive findings on 
a monthly basis has declined steadily— 
from 23 percent positive in 1984 to 6.06 
percent positive in August 1986. In ad- 
dition, the number of employees tested 
increased steadily during this two year 
period. 

= Human-factor accidents have 
dropped 70 percent in the first two years 
of testing—from 1,582 to 481. 

@ Personal injuries dropped about 30 
percent during the same time period. 

§ Among the tests that showed posi- 
tive, 52 percent indicated marijuana, 26 
percent cocaine, 14 percent alcohol and 
8 percent miscellaneous. 

(An interesting side light is that with 
the reduction in persona] injuries, SP is 
making a serious run this year at winning 
the prestigious Harriman Award for rail- 
road safety. SP has held the first place 
spot through the first nine months of 


1986 and expects this year to achieve the 
best safety record of any Class 1 railroad 
in the U.S.) 

Bill Lacy, vice president-operations 
and the main force behind the program, 
says the overall effect is positive. ““The 
fact that employees know we have an ag- 
gressive system of testing is probably the 
single biggest deterrent,”” Lacy says. 

The arguments in favor of testing are 
sound—SP’s statistics prove that. 

But tough questions persist. Who 
should be tested for substance abuse and 
under what circumstances? How accurate 
is the technology for detecting narcotics 
in the body? What safeguards should be 
required to prevent wrongful incrimina- 
tion? Are the tests an invasion of a work- 
er’s privacy and do they vialate consti- 
tutional protections against unreasonable 
search and seizure? 

SP conducts urine tests under special 
circumstances such as major derailments, 
human factor accidents, rules violations, 
personal injurics and abnormal behavior. 

Realizing the success and credibility of 
the program rested with the testing pro- 
cedures, Lacy asked his medical staff to 
settle on a procedure that absolutely pro- 
tects employees from mistakes that could 
damage or ruin a career. 

“Urine samples are sent to licensed 
medical laboratories where professional 
technicians use the most sophisticated 
equipment to conduct multiple tests,” 
says Dr. John Meyers, SP’s chief medi- 
cal officer who runs the medical aspects 
of the program. ‘Several different testing 
procedures and methods of confirmation 
are employed. This protects employees 
from the kinds of mistakes that people 
often refer to when they criticize the ac- 
curacy of drug tests.”’ 

As the debate aver testing heats up, 
“where you stand depends on your per- 
ception of how widespread and serious 
the problem ts and what you believe your 
responsibilities are to your cmployees, 
their families, and the community,” 
Lacy says. 

“Southern Pacific has a legal and mor- 
al obligation to guarantee a safe working 
environment for its employees,” Lacy 
says. “If you do drugs on the job—or 
come to work with drugs in your sys- 
tem—that’s the company’s business. 
First, we want to protect our workers 
from the harm they may cause when 
working with drugs in their system. Sec- 
ond, we want to help an employee over- 
come his dependency and return to work 


Bob Taggart, vice president of public affairs, has explained and debated the compan 


's drug 


testing policies on national television, local news programs and in the press. “If we will not 
tolerate drug use in our schools, on our athletic fields or in our communities, how can drug use 
be countenanced on the job under any circumstances?" asks Taggart. 


as a productive employee. One of the 
greatest satisfactions in this endeavor is 
the knowledge that several hundred car- 
ing wives, husbands, mothers, fathers 
and children have seen their loved ones 
returned to the family free of the drug 
habit and restored to duty once again as 
a productive employee.” 

No civil liberties are absolute in to- 
day’s complex society—they’re all con- 
ditional on what is best for society as a 
whole, according to Taggart. “We drive 
on the right hand side of the road even 
though we might want to drive on the feft 
because we know the pandemonium that 
would ensue if everyone drove where 
they wanted. We subject ourselves to a 
search of our belongings and even our 
physical bodies to ride on an airplane. 
We submit our kids to inoculations to 


protect them from diseases—an actual 
physical invasion of their bodics—to en- 
ter them into school,” Taggart says. 

But, where do you draw the line? 

“On the face of it, testing of employ- 
ees in ‘safety-related’ jobs sound reason- 
able,” Taggart says, “‘but what about the 
auto assembly plants where they are put- 
ting the brake linings on the cars you are 
going to buy? Or the guy at the bike shop 
adjusting the brakes on the bike your kid 
is riding to school everyday? Or the stock 
broker to whom you've entrusted the life 
savings of your father or mother? Or the 
dentist who is getting set to do a root can- 
al on your tooth?” 

Difficult questions that must now be 
addressed. 

—Jim Loveland 
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Location: Video Monitoring Services, San Francisco 


Commercial Report 


Carloadings in October declined 1% 
from the previous year. 

Intermodal carloadings were up 
13.7% over October 1985 figures. 
This increase reflects new doublestack 
train service and contracts. 

Agricultural and Food Products im- 
proved 8.5% due in part to increased 
movement of cotton, sugar beets and 
soybeans. 

Forest Products did well because of 
heavy demand for lumber in the East 
and southern California. Lumber 
shipments were up 9.3% over October 
1985. 

Transportation Equipment recorded 
the largest drop—26.6%—because of 
cutbacks in General Motors’ produc- 
tion schedules and lower sales. 


System Indicators October Change '85 
Net Ton Miles, 
System 6,727 
Carloads 128,364 
Transp. Equip, 6,483 
Intermodal 29,294 
Chemicais, 
Petroleum 23,704 
Forest Products 22,313 
Agricutural, 
Food Products 13,476 +8.5% 


Railroad Retirement 
Tax Rate Increases 


The maximum amounts of compensa- 
tion subject for railroad retirement tax in- 
crease January |, but railroad retirement 
tax rates remain the same as in 1986. 

The maximum amount of railroad re- 
tirement faxes that an employee could 
pay rises to $4,521.45 in 1987, from 
$4,341.75 in 1986. For railroad employ- 
ers, the maximum annual regular retire- 
ment tax on an employee's earnings rises 
to $7,954.95 in 1987, from $7,649.25. 

The maximum amount of compensa- 
tion subject to the 7.15 percent tier I tax 
on employees and employers increases 
from $42,000 a year to the new social 
security maximum of $43,800. 

The maximum amount of compensa- 
tion subject to the tier II tax (4.25 per- 
cent on employees and 14.75 percent on 
employers) increases from $31,500 a 
year to $32,700 a year. 0 
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The updated Phoenix automobile handling fa 


ity was dedicated on October 28. 


Phoenix Facility Offers Improved Handling 


SP recently compicted $3.3 million 
worth of improvements to its 1 1-acre au- 
tomobile handling facility at Phoenix. 

The new design creates a smooth op- 
erational flow for moving new General 
Motors automobiles out of tri-level auto 
carriers, into the parking area and then 
onto trucks for over-the-road distribution 
to car dealerships throughout the West. 

To achieve this, SP constructed five 
new unloading tracks along the northern 
side of the property. The new tracks will 
hold 55 tri-levels. 

The old tracks, which had run through 
the storage area, were taken out and the 
area was paved over (o increase storage 
capacity to 1,655 automobiles. In addi- 
tion, the loading area for the auto car- 
riers was reinforced with a concrete slab. 


Other improvements included con- 
structing a new driver’s building, gate- 
house, fucling island with two under- 
ground tanks and a computerized fucling 
facility. All improvements were made 
without closing down the facility or dis- 
rupting operations. 

Jim Strong, engineer-design and con- 
struction, and Winton Hall, industry en- 
gineer on the Tucson Division, worked 
with the principal companies involved in 
the operation: General Motors, PMT 
(which handles the unloading of the tri- 
levels) and Commercial Carriers (the 
truckaway operator). 

Dan Griffith served as project super- 
intendent. Ted Barrett was project engi- 
neer and Jim Palmer was engineer 
inspector. a 


SP People 


A special issue of the San Antonio Di- 
vision’s **Crosstie’’ magazine, edited by 
Train Dispatcher Bill Neill, received a 
special achievement award from the As- 
sociation of Railway Communicators at 
its 63rd annual meeting. The issue, pro- 
duced as a 1986 calendar, contained 13 
color photographs of the San Antonio Di- 
vision. 


The crew of a Lake Charles, La. 
switch engine noticed a fire at the Occi- 
dental Chemical Company. Switchman 
Tommy Boudreaux dashed to the plant 
to alert personnel of the fire. In a letter 
of thanks to SP, the plant manager 
praised the crew for “their quick re- 
sponse to the situation and their help in 
preventing a serious accident.”” The oth- 
er crew members were Foreman John 
Savoy, Switchman Don Flick and Loco- 
motive Engineer Sonny Stewart. 


Pine Bluff’s “AM Civic Night” is the 
one night a year when the community 
honors all of its volunteers. Superintend- 
ent Bob McClanahan accepted a special 
award presented to the Cotton Belt and 
the Cotton Belt Historical Society for 
their work on restoring Engine 819. 
“They’ve given this town a new piece of 
living history. . .”" noted an editorial in 
the Pine Bluff Commercial. 


There’s no question that Nelson Costa 
is tops. He was featured in the Septem- 
ber-October Bulletin for the near-perfect 
score he achieved at the Simulator. But 
the article, when mentioning his high- 
scoring classmates, overlooked Mike 
Warren. Warren should have been in- 
cluded for his academic excellence—he 
was among the top five in the class. 


A California Christmas 


SP and the Cotton Belt were among the 
railroads that pitched in to give the U.S, 
Capitol’s official Christmas tree a free 
ride from northern California to Wash- 
ington, D.C. in mid-November. 

SP also provided the 60-foot chip car 
for the tree! a 55-foot Mount Shasta sil- 
vertip red fir from Klamath National For- 
est. Smaller trees, including a 28-foot 
tree for the Supreme Court, were includ- 
ed in the shipment. 

The tree is displayed on the west lawn 
of the Capitol grounds. It is the first tree 
from the West Coast ever chosen as the 


Food, Glorious Food 


‘Tis the season to eat to excess, but don’t yield to temptation. 
Be choosy. You'll look good, feel great, and best of all, 


won't have to make a new year’s resolution to lose weight. 


Healthy eating habits are important 
seven days a week, 365 days a year. 

The American Heart Association 
recommends reducing fat, cholesterol 
an excessive salt in our diets. 

Whether you are eating at home, 
dining out for business or pleasure, or 
joining friends at a party, good eating 
habits can reward you with better 
health, but it may take some self-dis- 
cipline. 

Here are some good tips to remem- 
ber when dining out. 

® Make water an appetizer. Water 
fills you up and doesn’t increase your 
appetite. 

® Hold off on alcohol. Alcoholic 
beverages increase your appetite, are 
high in calories and decrease self-con- 
trol. 

® Avoid chips and crackers before 
your meal is served. If you eat bread, 
skip the butter. 

& Be selective at a salad bar. Ol- 
ives, nuts, bacon bits, avocadocs, 
eggs, cheese, etc. are high in calories. 

EZ Use lemon juice or a small 


or cooked without fats. 


amount of dressing on your salad. 
® Choose fish or poultry for an en- 
tree. Keep the portion below 6 


ounces. Remember, if it 
swims, it probably has less 
cholesterol. 


flies or 
fat and 


™ Request that the entree be baked, 
broiled, roasted or barbecued—not 
basted with butter. Say “‘no™ to added 
sauces, gravies and fried foods. 

@ Request that vegetables and 


starches be cooked fat free. 


B Try lemon juice or diet dressing 
on your baked potato. Don’t even 
think about butter or sour cream! 

= Leave the salt shaker alone and 
avoid sauces high in salt: soy sauce, 


ketchup, barbecue and steak 


Sauces. 


Flavored vinegars and peppers are 


good substitutes. 
= If you must have dess 
fresh fruit, sherbet, fruit ices. 


rt, order 


gelatin 


or angel food cake. Split it with your 


dining partner. 


® Do your heart a favor and always 
jeave something on your plate. It’s 


OK, you’re paying the bill. 


Who says vegetables aren't fan? They're good for you too—especially when eaten raw 


oO 


U.S, Capitol’s tree. Oo 
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Details, Details, Details 
Ned Reed’s fine-line art captures every litle detail. 


A steady hand, painstaking detail, pa- 
tience: these qualities characterize Ned 
Reed’s art. 

“Pye been drawing since I was able to 
sharpen a pencil.” says Ned, a focomo- 
tive engineer who works on the Cal- 
Trains commute between San Francisco 
and San Jose, Calif, 

Although he’s worked in oils, water- 
color und other media, Ned finds ‘‘pre- 
cision drawing” the most satisfying. 

Boats were one of Ned’s first interests 
as an artist. “I grew up in a house’ built 
on pilings near San Francisco Bay. Boats 
were fascinating.” 

As he got older, cars and motorcycles 
captured his fancy. He savored every 
minute detail in his drawings. 

Today, Ned will tackle just about any- 
thing: from lighthouses to baby grand pi- 
anos, He's even worked lor a real estate 
lirm, sketching houses for advertise- 
ments. 

Although he’s a stickier for details in 
most of bis work, the real estate agents 
liked him to ‘mow lawns, mend fences 
and remove unsightly telephone poles 
and light lines.” 

Ned would never have considered tak- 
ing such fibertics with his most recent 
drawing of the 4449, 


Ned Reed prides himself on every detail in his 
art work—even the boat's reflection in the 
water iy captured in: this drawing. Below: 
This precise drawing of the 4449 consumed 
259 hours over a nine-month period. 


The project took nine months and 259 
hours to complete. Reed’s penchant for 
detail makes this fine-line rendering 
more than art: it could just as easily serve 
as reference material. 

“It’s accurate, right down to the feed 
water injector on the fireman’s side,”’ he 
says. 

To draw the 4449, Ned worked from 
photographs, drawings and the actual lo- 
comotive, He also consulted with people 
who had operated or worked on these old 
steam engines. 

He added a personal touch to the 
4449's consist. “I selected coaches that 
date from 1943, the year I was born.” 

The handsome piece has been admired 
by so many people that Ned decided to 
have if reproduced. Lithographs are 
available for $25. He is also offering a 
limited edition—signed and numbered— 
for $65, For more information, write 
him at 466 Warden Ave., San Leandro, 
CA 94557. 


MARKETING AND SALE! % 
Anderson to product manager-perishables; P, A. Baldwin 
Jo manager-competitive anclysis-IM planning; R. .. Dawe 
10 manager-intertine development; Ms. E. R, Foothorap 
to product manager-consumer products; Ms, V.S. Henry 
to product mianager-tumber: Ms, C. M. Sales to assistant 
managerfteet management 

Southeast Sales Territory: At Atlanta: J. J. Sternagle 
to assistant view 


At Houston: M. Kelly so 


Cotton Belt Sales Territory: At St. Louis: D. EB, Ray 
to assistant vice president-sales 
At Los Angeles: B, 


Watkins to captain 


ERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: W. J. Bar- 
bour; car distributor; M. C. Barnes, printer muchine op.: 
J.C. Dotson, special agent; W. Moaupt, clerk 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: B 
Baxley, mechanic: T. W. Drake, sheet metal worker: V. 
E. Dubase, locomotive engineer: A. Garcia and J. 
Hamm, carmen; L. Huntington, waverman; 1. 'T. Wary, 
clerk: J Johnsen, brakeman; He J. Kersten, clerk: 
MM. Lara, welder; A. G. Labrie, sieno clerk: C.D. 
Lopez, carman; E. H. MeClain, locomotive engineer; M. 
J. Price, clerk; R. J. Rabalais and J. M. Rodrigues, 
carmen; Jo H. Smith, clerk; C. E. Stansberry, Jr. 
brakeman: A. F. Trevino, laborer: M. F. White, teleg- 
rapher-clerk: BJ. Wiltz, equipment operator 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION AND REPAIR PLAN 
J. Bouillion, clerk: W. J. Coles, focomenive engineer: W. 
Credeur, brekeman; Re L. Domingue, locomotive engi- 
neers C. C. Gebbia, brakeman; W. Guilbeau. signal 
mainsainer: J.T. Hilligarde, chief clerk; A. $. McCall, 
locomotive engineer; M.-L. Montgomery, switchman; J. 
W. Muchow, conductors I. Richard, Je., car inspector; 
C.J. Tate, svizchman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
Ablerich, welders RL N. Barrett, loconinive engi- 
1: 4. V. Beas, motor truck operator; H. R. Behrens. 
.F. Black, machinist; D.E, Bloom aad ¥, 
C. Bobrowshi, sivitchmen; F.C. Burquist, earman; T. 
rdenulo, foreman; C. J. Cavanaugh, electrician; S. 
R. Chavez, carpenter: D. M. Coates, conductor; RD. 
Dempster, machinist; C. ¥. Ellison, brakeman: G. J. Fel- 
ter, switciman; To H, Pierro, machinist; A. Hadsen, 
conductor: NOB. LaCarra, sardnuster; W. C. Lubiseh, 
loconrive engine Mendova, equipment operator: 
M. E. Murphey, brakeman; J. T. Nanez, sheetmetal 


. Yharra, fuborer. 

OREGON DIVISION: W. R. Addington, locomotive 
engineer; He E. Alten, equipment operator; B.T. Banks, 
switehnuan,; N.C. Collins and F, E. Faulkner, carmen; 
R, G, Harmon and G. T. Harpster, conductors 
Herfinger, brakeman; D. M. Mull, carman; O. 
son, train clerk: WH. L. Lawas, conductor: G. Meeks, 
brakeman: 1. R. Pruitt, crew dispatcher; §.'T, Sellers and 
S. P. Simonetto, locomotive engineers; J. D. Sipe, clerk: 
W Smith, crew dispatcher; mith, faborer; D, D, 
Terry, wire chief We R. White, conductor: D. 
Whitley, switchman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C. L. Bowman, efectrician; D. W. Brey. sigacinian: A. 
J. Broadbent, focomotive engineer: C. He Carpenter, 
brakeman: M. Cazares. laborer: 3. M. Cervantes, car- 
man; BLL. Chatlain, yardmaster: Me F. Diaz, laborer 
I. C. Folks, car foreman; J. C. Gonzales, foreman; J. 
L. Gowder, signalman: R. L. Harms and R, Hurtado, 
carmen; A, P fiacehina, boilermaker: A, Ms fiminez, 
driller: B. W. Kaight, car inspector: R. C. Lagan, signal 
maintainer: F. Lopes, section stackman: Manikas, 
electrician; Ex Martinez, laborer; Vo A. Paulitz, clerk; 
D. J. Pisani, Jr. carman; R. J. Pucetti, pipefitter; R. D. 
saber, SM worker: A. ven, F, Sava und R. C. 
Shurtliff, carmen; G. E. Talbot, car foreman; C. 
is, machine operator: R. 1. Taylor and R. Tomaselli, 


locomotive engineers; 8. Trejo, Carman: L. HW. Vanswed- 
en, locomotive engineer; W. L. Wyatt, electrician 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. E. Abrahamson, 
clerk: J, Anderson, Jr and J.T. Aycuck, Jr, loco 
motive engineers; S. Carpio, Jr., porter: G. H. Carter, 
Jr. and R. E. Jordan, focomotive engineers; 
MeCorquodale, clerk: C. C. Moneus, patrobnan: B. W. 
Sledge, focomaive engineer; Py A. Valenzuela, porter; J. 
R. Warez, locomative engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: L. Faccinto, clerk: H. M 
Olvera, equipment operator; R. M. Schmitt, locomotive 
engineer; F. R. Smith, brakeman; C. Q. Varela, loco- 
motive engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: G. 1 
tor; E. K. Beaty, chief clerk; J. J. Cazares, laborer: R. 
D. Davey, conductor; G, H. Early, Jr., car foreman: P. 
0. Gowen, signal maimainer; R. L. Nernandez, machine 
operator: LE. Leoni, locomotive engineer: C, Lloyd, 
telegrapher-clerk; C. ¥. Lozano, machine operator: F. 
Mason, switchman; B. HL. McMillan, conductor; W. L. 
Moreland and D. R. Moseley, locomutive engineers: J. 
Percell, switchman: D. R. Pitkenton, conductor; C. J. 
Raines, brakeman: M, Rodriguez, forklift operator: C. 
‘T. Rogers, Jr. switchman; BG. Sales, locomotive en- 
axon, claims fuspector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. V. Balenbin, rrutt clerks A. 
W. Bocdeker, switchnan: M. V. Bossa, carman; C. J. 
Boutte, car foreman; EL, Campbell, Jr., machine op- 
erator; T..O, Glover, car foreman: M, McFarland, coach 
cleaner: WL. Niedert, Jr., conductor; M. Olson, switch: 
man; R. P. Romans, locomotive engineer: C. 8. Smith, 
conductor: W. J. Togni, locomotive enginee Vie 
zaet, foreman: MC. Walters, brakeman; We PB. Walle 
. Wharton, car inspector 


Aguirre, machine upera- 


wr, conducte 


Help is Available 


Employee Assistance Program 
provides confidential assistance for 
froubled employees and their families. 
Help is available for problems with mar- 
tiage, family, alcohol, drugs, law or 
money. You, or any member of your 
family, may seek help without jeopar- 
dizing your job, future or reputation. 
Counselors are on call 24 hours a day. 


Oregon 

Eugene Bob Taylor (503) 484-4777 
California 

Pasadena Don Walsh (818) 793-4275 
Oakland Brian Miller (415) 465-5436 
Sacramento Murray Eyford (916) 483-2118 
Arizona 

Tucson Paul Richeson (602) 629-2255 
Texas 

Houston John Klein (713) 868-6299 
El Paso Paul Richeson (915) 833-1616 


San Antonio Cliff Melton 


Arkansas 
Pine Bluff 


(512) 222-8315 


Karen Neat (S01) 534-4045 
TPS Committees on the Los Ange- 
les and Kansas City Divisions also offer 
confidential information about alcohol 
and drug abuse. 


Los Angeles Division 
TPS Committee #2 
Russ Tomren 
Mike Phillips 
Kansas City Division 
TPS Committee #t 
Jim Spiegethalter (816) 436-5033 
Terry Beets (913) 422-5526 


(213) 439-3478 
(213) 629-6228 


COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: O. O. Bryant, 
conductor; K. Case, carman; T. H. Gehrt, clerk: ET. 
Harper, locomotive engineer: B. L. Hinkle, cashier; H. 
L.. McDonald, agent. Pine Bluff Division: J. R. Cle- 
mons, laborer; J. H. Cook, locomotive engineer; R. E. 
Dowd, fireman; J. B. Goodman, Je. electrician; C. E. 
Hahn, chief clerk; W. R. Hendrix and R. T. Hensley, 
Je, lucomutive engineers: R. P. Hestand, brakenan: F. 
‘orman, Sr., laborer: S. Selvidge, locomotive engineer; 
J. R. Shumpert, clerk; C. B. Speeer and F, H. Stuart, 
Ir., locomotive engineers: J. W. Wiehers, moiat track op- 
erator; R. J. Vinson, locomotive engineer: N, C. Wine 
gard, brakeman. 

OTHERS: W. E. 


Briggs. sermianl mgr-PMT: R. E 


hm, admin. asst.-SP Land; M, L. Roberts, secy.-SFP 
Realty Corp; W. KK. Jackson, locomotive engincer-NWP, 


. SAN FRANCE CO: WF. Row 
manshick, com. traffic sup. Pensioners: R. N. Brown, 
chief clerk: G. Bulatti, asst. engineer; C. E. Butner, spe 
cial accountant; E. N. Chiantelti, material coordinator; 
IE. A. Hischier, special accountant: J. M. Holt gen. mas- 
ter car repairer: R. J. Keck, clerk: D, Mannini, clerk: J. 
L, MeCargur, asst, gen. fit. agent: M. M. Montague, 
gencral foreman; BF. Naphe, xr. bill collection clerk; R. 
BL Nanas, chief cle E, O'Dea, clerk: Le J. Orth- 
man, clainis investigaior: A. R. Pitter, clerks We R. 
Rathmell, fead file clerk; W. F. Reiter, estimator, R. M. 
Stevens, special accountant: Ly R. Winter, clerk 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
2 W. G. Brown, inspector of transp.; Re Bogany, 
:C.C. Brockelman, clerk; J. Broussard, curman 
Brown, brakeman: N. A. Chauvin, brakeman: 
roster condie- 


B. P. Davis. freight car leadman: ¥. 
i 
E. Gunter, locomotive engincer; W. 1, Hahn, 
cir, admin. asst. De ie “Hodg 


foreman; M. Hosey, messenger; H. D. Howard, Jr. in- 
spector; R. VY, Martinez, carman: J. C. Phillips, signal: 
man, 

LAFAYET DIVISION: Pensioners: J. H. Blach- 
burn, locomotive engineer: G, J. Boyer, swiichman; L. 
Cornish, porter: 1. W. Davis, chief train dispatcher: 8, 
(. Hughes, asst. special agent; H, Lewis, machine help- 
rd, electrician, G. N. Poussen, foreman: 1 
pith, sergeant: J. P. Stoker, locomotive engineer: J. 
A, Summersill, telegrapher-clerk 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PI 
Pensioners: J. M. Agones, carman: W. 
DS&PA DR. Askey, freight carman welder. 

SACR. ENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. F, laaquirre, asst, foreman. Pensioners: O, H. Black- 
burn, focomotive engineer: C. C, Blumt, freight carman; 
F. W. Bucher, locomotive engineer: S. B. Charters, 
switchinan; C.J. Elmore, locomotive engineer 
cia, laborer; N. B. Gordon, foreman; W. EB, Haire, lo- 
comotive engineer: K, Herrmann, tootsmith, 
bulldozer operator: E, M. James, carman; FJ. Jen 
mett, prakenian, F. Jones, motor ruck operator; Wo B. 
Kaatts, chief clerk: G. L. Lopez, bailermaker: DL CL 
Lowe, conductor: M. G. Loyola, M. M. Morgan and A. 
S. Morton, machinists; $. H. Padilla, laborer; W. Phil- 
lips, machinist helper; 'T. W. Pilgrim, machinist: 8. C. 
Rodriguez, machine operator; R. G. Vaughn, locomotive 
engineer: H, E. Wenger, welder 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: T, 8. McCallum, sigrat 
maintainer: C. E, Schmitt, sr. tax accountant; M.A. Sto- 
licki, machine operator; A. Voeicker, B&B carpenter; 
L. Zimmerman, clerk. Pensioners: J. ¥. Stovall, car in- 
spector; E, C. Barber, locomotive engineer, B. P. Bonn, 
switchman; J. H. Bryant, claim clerk; J. W. Cofield, pore 
ter; T. H. Cole, agent-telegrapher; J. G. Degarda, for 
man: ¥. Delgado, faborer; J. Dyorak, carpenter, Ry 
Hyde, switehman; M. QO. Jimenez, laborer; E, O. Langs 
ton, asst, foreman; J.T. Little, engine foreman; B. Re 
Manger, asst. cashier; L. W. Mayfield, car inspe 
Mikulin, foreman; Z. A, Nelson, telegrapher-clerk: 
nas und A. Vargas, laborers, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: J. P. Ceecar- 
eli, machinist Cole, foreman; D. O. Hagler, water 
service mechanic: R. E. Kauk, locomotive engineer; Ry 
L. Smith, clerk. 

TUCSON DIVISIO *. W. McDonald, brakeman. 
Pensioners: C, 1.. Baird, brakeman; J. M. Boghe, switch- 


Happy 100th Vito Faraci cele- 
brated his 100th birthday on Sep- 
tember 15. Mr. Faraci joined SP in 
1918, He retired as a truck driver 
in the Stores Department at Sac- 
ramenta in 1954, 


man; B.C. Caballere, cur inspector; F, J. Clinard, fore- 
man: FB. DeGrande, car inspector: W. He Dotson, con 
Dutchover, al. tractor operator: J. Estrella, 
sheet metal worker: C. Re Molmg 
clerk-telegraphe: L. Hott, locomotive 2 
Martin, conductor: D. E. Riveros, sheet metal worker: 
Wo. Seery, printing mach. operaor: B.C. Swinney. 
fadinck, fermrinal sept. 
Byron, locomotive en 
gincer: C. W. Meigs and H.R. Richards. swizchmen; 
D. Versys, clerk: WoL. Tatton, conductor. Pensioner 
M. Bartholomew? car bapector; J. P. Bertao, mail & 
baggage handler: J. We. Biasotti, lead machinist: We E 
Blandford, ssvischmnan; D. Burke, focontotive engines 
C.R. Carroll, train service officer: F. Celana, engine 
watchman: ©, B. abertin, facomotive engineer 1 
D. Coffland, conductor: C. He Cuok, foreman: We d- 
Farrell, ead pipefiver: C. C. Fischer, TF&PA: Hi 
Foster, CF& PA: 1. C. Freund, locomarive engineer: J, 
M. Garden, conductor; O. Gassoumis, laundry worker; 
. Joseph, dining cur cook; Ry Kennedy, faborer; Ru W. 
Krowel, train clerks Re L. LeClert, conductor; Lo Me 
Marks, chief telephone operator: J, J. McDonough, asst 
DF&PADW. J. Mediros, fecemutive engineer: Re Mili- 
vojevic, curpenter; C.F. Mourhead, focomotive engi- 
neer: D. F. Parento, car inspector: d. P.Romano, check- 
er RW. Rouse, car inspectar: F, Rumbsy. conductor: 
OQ. G. Smith, lacamotive engineer; J. 1. Spagnota, boil- 
ermaker: J. J. Trilla, digger: R. Vickery. eilermake 
T. Weston, faburer: RL W. White, conductor: H. 
liams, asst. engine 

COTTON BELT: W. D. Cruse, dist. sales mgr: 
Johns, brakeman: Rob. Pate. switckman: 
Schmidt, mackie operator. Pensioners: Po L. 
mers, electrician; O. Alsop, asst. car foreman 
vendick, auditor: Knepper, dist. sraffic rep. : 
Melton. welder: 3. R. Smithey, engine foreman; Re M. 
Stone, supt of carne 

OTHER: Pensioners: 1... Bennett, carman-PFE: A. 
A. Catistro, Uff ruck opr. -PFE: H.L.. Carter, sub. sti 
tion operuor-PE; G. Cecere, carman-PFE: $. Cimina, 
mechanic-PFE: We C. Craig, carman-iromworker-PFE: 

ey, asst, head clerk-PFE; A. G. Frederiksen, 

J.D. Higginson, carman-PFE; W. J. Kin- 
ingham, asst. vice pres.-SPID: J. Marquez, clerk inspec- 
tor-PFE; FW. Orona, carman-PFE: A. B. Phillips, ¢- 
ES H.W. Bowell, serminal mgr-SWT: PLM. 

: sales rep.-PMT: L. R. Reshavs, foreman-PFE; 
F. S. Rinehart, mach, opr. foreman-PFE: L. B. Rodri- 
guez, jaborer-NWP: W. M. Schultz, repairman-PFE: D. 
L. Thompson, machinist-NWP: F.D. Wanner, iceman- 
PFE; S. H. Wilkey, general foreman-SWT. 


ductor; 1. 
fuborer: A. Fins 
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Monte Bailey 
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Now Open for Business The new $80-million Intermodal 
Container Transfer Facility, a joint venture of Southern Pacific 
and the Ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles, started up oper- 
ations in mid-November. The first piggyback train arrived at the 
450-acre yard on November 17. The ICTF is one of the world’s 
largest facilities dedicated to international business and is ex- 


pected to handle 360,000 containers a year. SP is now in the 
process of transferring all of its container traffic from the Valla 
and Los Angeles Transportation Center intermodal facilities to 
the ICTF. In the foreground are the Administration Building 
(right), Control Tower (center) and the 16-lane Gate Shelter and 
Booth (left). 
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Moving? Please report 
changes of address on form C.S. 
2520 (available from your chief 
clerk) and send to Supervisor. 
Personnel Services, Southern Pa- 
cific, One Market Plaza, San 
Francisca, Calif. 94105. 
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Dept Parks & Recreation 
Calif State Railroad Museum 


PAID 
Permit No. 56 
Fullerton, CA 
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Sacramento CA 95814 


